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THE  PT^QSE  STYLE  OF  T^DMUin)  BURKS 


Brief  Blopiraphlcal  Sketoh 

Born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  12th.  1730.  Zntered 
Dublin  University,  1744.   Degree  of  B.  A.  1748. 
Studyinf  law  at  Middle  reraple.  1750.  M.  A.. 1751. 
Tr-veled  up  to  1756.  Studied  and  wrote.   Private 
Secretary  of  Hamilton  in  Dublin,  17  61.   Returned 
to  London,  17o4.   Private  'ecretary  to  ..arquis  of 
lockingham.   In  Parliaient  from  v.cndover,  17ob. 
Re-elected,  1768.   In  parliament  to  1794.   Re- 
tired with  honor  and  pensions.   Died,  July  7th, 
1797. 

"aricty  of  View  as  to  his  ?:ank. 

There  are  few  names,  it  any,  in  the  records 
of  nglish  Prose  Literat«re  concerning  whom  there 
has  been  such  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  -  at  the 
extre.-nea  of  depreciation  and  of  unqualified  praise. 

Mr.  Morley,  his  latest  biOt:rapher  adduces  live 
representative  classes  of  critics,  each  holding 
strenuously  to  its  own  special  esti nate  of  the 
man  and  the  author.  ,     ^  . 

The  reference  here  is  not  to  the  opinions 
held  by  the  partisan  politicians  of  ki&  time,  de- 
pendent as  they  were  on  Burke's  relation  to  the 
pr-at  Whig  and  Tory  factions,  but  to  his  strictly 
-literary  character  as  a  writer.   On  this  basis, 
some  speak  of  him  as  Hallam  does  in  connection 

ith  the  na-ne  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  a  far-seeing  and 
profoundly  philosophic  mind  while  others  as  Car- 
lyle  regarded  hi  i  as  superficial  and  unduly  ver- 
bose!  'ord  Macauley  in  his  brilliant  essay  on 
Warren  Hastings,  refers  to  him  as  "the  greatest 
man  then  living",  while  others  view  him  as  nothing 
short  of  a  political  fanatic  evincing  some^  occasional 
excellence  in  the  department  of  letters.  Mr. 
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i.Iackintosh  speaks  of  him  in  the  same  breath  as 
of  3halcespeare  and  would  bear  iTipressive  tes- 
ti  ony  to  the  imperial  quality  of  his  po\.ers,  while 
some  have  been  round  who  were  willing  to  i-nply 
that  in  the  production  of  his  most  prominent 
works  he  was  mentally  astray. 

The  great  balance  of  opinion,  hov.ever, 
especially  in  modern  times,  has  been  in  favor  of 
this  Anglo- Irish  author.   "Opinion  is  slowly  but 
without  reaction,"  says  Horley,  "settling  down 
to  the  verdict  that  Burke  is  one  of  the  abiding 
names  in  our  history,  not  because  he  either 
saved  :urope  or  destroyed  the  Whig  party,  but  be- 
cause he  added  to  the  permanent  considerations  of 
wise  political  thought,  and  to  the  maxims  of 
wise  practice  in  great  affairs  and  because  he 
imprints  hi  nsolf  upon  us  v.  ith  a  magnificence  and 
elevation  ol  expression  that  places  him  among  the 
hi,' hest  masters  of  literature."  It  is  no  small 
tribute  both  to  the  political  and  literary  genius 
of  Burke  given  by  Mr.  ij'roude  in  his  vork  on  Ire- 
land, "that  if  Burke  had  regained  in  the  country 
where  Provideiice  had  nlaced  him,  he  might  have 
Chan  ed  the  current  of  its  history."   s  to  the 
special  style  of  his  prose  the  f?  if  ted  De  Quincey 
says  "that  he  was  the  supreme  writer  of  his  cen-  X 
tury,"  to  which  :iinto  in  his  L^anual  of  In^^lish 
Prose  sub  loins,  "Per  ect  comnond  of  "n  lish 
is  hard  to  attain;  we  must  be  content  to  rank 
Burke  amoni?  the  few  that  have  come  nearest  to  that 
perfection." 

It  is  evident  from  such  eulogiums  as  these 
th'>t  we  h'^ve  in  "doiund  'urke  one  o   the  commanding 
men  of  ■'n;^liBh  History  and  n  lish  Letters.   The 
very  bitterness  of  some  of  the  accusations  made 
a-ainst  him  but  confirms  the  essential  greatness 
of  his  nature  and  his  work.   In  every  sense  of 
the  terTi  he  is  a  representative  writer  of  :n(.lish 
and  will  well  repay  most  careful  study  on  the  part 
of  every  critic  of  "Uf  lish  .t./le. 

If  his  freat  contemporary  i-'ox  could  say  - 
"I  have  learned  more  from  him  than  from  all  books 
I  hav  ever  read,"  he  will  have  something  at  least 
of  educati -nal  njid  literary  value  for  the  student 
of  style. 


3. 

His  Prose  rltlnga 

As  far  !  s  mere  quantity  of  nroduction  ia 
con  ;erned,  I^urke  ranks  araon^;  those  of  our  prose 
authors  whose  wor/cs  are  limited.   V.hether  ..e  view 
thorn  as  to  ihe  variety  of  their  topics  or  to  their 
actual  aura  rical  anount,  they  are  limited.   In 
this  respect,  the  author  takes  his  place  with 
such  names  as  Hooker,  and  .lilton,  rather  than  with 
such  as  Johnson  and  De  uincey.   '.te  ahall  find  how- 
ever, that  his  range  of  subject  as  varied  enough 
and  his  area  of  discussion  broad  enough  to  give 
full  soopt  £oT   the  exercise  of  his  literary  gifts 
as  well  as  to  afford  a  suif icie;.tly  full  amount 
of  prose  work  to  be  a  basis  fro  Intellifjent 
criticism.   An  account  of  what  he  did  in  the  line 
of  poetry  ia  not  here  in  place. 

The  distinction  that  r^ome  have  made  bet  een 
hla  writings  as  literary  and  politic  1  is  not  a 
valid  one  as  to  the  purpose  before  us,  inasmuch  as 
some  of  his  strongest  features  as  a  writer  come 
into  promin  rice  in  his  civic  compositions.   It 
is  true  as  often  stated,  that  Burke  in  one  sense 
left  literature  for  politics  and  "  ave  up  for  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind."   In  another  and  a 
far  hi,i  her  sense,  the  statement  is  mis-leading 
in  that  he  took  his  literary  self  with  him  into 
the  career  of  public  life  nni   through  his  author- 
ship as  a  man  of  affairs  became  all  the  more 
corent  and  famous,   r'rom  being  an  author  by  profession 
he  became  one  by  practice  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
ha  pily  united  -^hat  is  rarely  seen  in  authorship  - 
literary  and  civic  pOk.er. 

•  i^he  prose  productions  in  which  his  style 
nay  be  Judged  are  as  followsj 

;.  VIIIDICATIOH  OP  IIAIUH.^L  SOCIEI'Y.  or  a  "View 
of  the  :iiserle8  and  Ivils  arising  to  Mankind  from 
every  Species  of  Artilicial  .Society."   Jhis  ftork  .as 
designed  to  initate  the  style  of  Lord  Bolingbroke 
and  ^0  parody  his  peculiar  system  of  philosophy 
and  ethics  (1756) 

A  PHILOSJi^mCML  IIIQUIRY  lilTO  THi:  OAiaiH  Oj? 
OUR  IDEAS  Oil   THE  SUBLLii:  AiJD  Br:A'Ji.'IJ!"JL  (1736). 

In  1757  appeared  -  THE  ACCUUIIT  OP  iH:-:  EUHOi^EAfl 
SP.TILEM^UJS  Ii:  AMERICA 

jb :>:-::^VATiuA^s  on  m^:  ph.:  rinm  oTats  of  the 

HATIOD. 
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TH'jUCHTS  oh  TH^  cause  0?  TH^  PKiSr-BT  DISCOBTEBTS 
(1770)-  in  which  he  held  that  government  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy. 

H::^^L::c'rioiis  oit  iHi  f2zuce  r:cvclutiob  (1790) 

to  Which  Paine  replied   in   -   TH^.  SIGHTS    jF  tlAM. 
THOUGHTS   OH   i!^H..HCH  AJi'FLldS    (1191) 

sp;:3CH  01^  A!r:3ir..i:  t;.7^;tig:;.  April  19th, 1774 

;3P":-CH  OH  CONCILIATICH  .  ITH  AM  HICA.  March 
22nd.. 1775  when  he  offered  thirteen  resolutions  of 
concession. 

L-r:TTS3  TO  THE  3HKRII«'F.3  OF  BP.ISTOL  (1777). 

SPS'Ca  OH  THE  HABOB  UP  ;;3C0T»3  DEBTS(17:5). 

SPE  CH  OH  THE  IHDIif'^P  1785 

SPE  :CH  OB  THE  -XOKOMICAL  R:.l?OHM  BILL,  1780 

APPEAL  i^HOM  THE  HE,.  TO  THE  OLD  .VHIGS(1792) . 

LETTER  TO  A  IJOBLE  LORD  (The  Doke  of  Bedford), 
(1796). 

LETTERS  OH  A  REGICIDE  PEACE  (l79b-7). 
THE  lUPEACHIiEHT  OF  HASTIflOS  (1788-9). 

In  addition  to  these  as  the  nost  important 
of  his  prose  works  reference  might  be  made  to  - 

THE  AHIIUAL  R-:CIST:R  (17^9). 
HIHTS  if^OR  AB  ESSAY  OB  THE  DRAMA. 
ABRIDGIT^HT  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  EHCLABD. 

i*'rom  this  list  of  titles  it  will  be  noted 
that  although  the  province  of  authorship  is  limited, 
it  emuraces  all  the  essential  forms  of  prose  - 
narrative,  descriptive,  oratorical,  i)hilosophical    / 
and  miscellaneous,   ;»hile  the  topics  are  as  di.  tinct 
as  the  political,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  aesthetic 
on  the  other,  most  of  them  are  civil  in  character 
and  :Tiven  in  ohe  form  of  pamphlets  or  parliamentary 
speeches. 


HIS  PRO.^K  STYLE  -  COHDITIOBS. 

In  ^he  analysis  >:nA   study  of  Burke^s  style, 
two  matters  of  moment  must  ever  be  kept  in  view. 

(a)  His  style  .'iS  conditioned  by  his  ch'^rricter: 
This  vital  relation  of  the  auLhor  and  the  man 
is  noticeable,  jis^we  have  narked  in  ihe  hist-ory  of 
ev-  ry  prorainenVXvriter.   It  is  an  essential  part  and 
indi  ation  of  such  prominence.   ::very  master  of 
letters  is  known  for  his  individuality.   Sscond  and 
third  rate  authors  imitate  others.  Pirst  rate  authors 


are  self  directing.  They  write  themselves  into  their 
words.  Burke  as  a  writer  is  specially  suggestive 
here.  The  man  must  be  known  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood as  an  author. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  by 
birth  and  education  a  Celt.   Born  in  Dublin,  early 
at  school  at  Ballitore  within  thirty  miles  of  it 
and  then  at  Trinity  ColxOte  at  Dublin,  it  was  not 
till  1750  just  at  his  majority,  that  he  is  found 
at  London.  He  had  all  that  loyalty  for  hia  country 
which  characterizes  the  native  Celt  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  he  -nay  be.   He  had  that  imnattent 
ambition  -nd  fiery  zeal  which  signalizes  the  Celt 
and  that  Hibernian  independence  which  led  him  to 
flay  "I  Wfis  not  made  for  '■'  minion  or  a  tool;  I 
pOFsessed  not  one  of  the  qualities,  nor  cultivated 
one  of  the  arts,  that  recommend  men  to  the  favor 
and  protection  of  the  ^^rev.t,"      His  loves  and  his 
hates  were  Celtic.   His  nartisan  attachment  to  what 
he  endorsed  took  the  form  of  a  oaseionate  devotion^ 

and  vented  Itself  In  the  form  of  indignant    :' 

apainst  his  opponents.   "V*hen  bad  men  combine,  the 
good  must  associate"  wa-  his  watchvord  an.1  stimulus 
in  party  orga/iization.  ;-nd  he  believed  that  nothing 
could  bo  efectively  done  S' vr  b;'  concerted  action, 
■'is  convictions  ere  ao  stronp  and  deep  that  opp- 
osition only  en  named  them  into  greater  i.itensity 
of  expression. 

In  proneness  to  satire  "ind  fondness  for  im-  ^ 
nf  cry  and  rom^mcc  he  was  also  a  true  Celt,  while  in  ' 
addition  to  it  all,  his  character  was  narked  by 
th!.t  sense  of  personal  dignity  which  no  loyal  son 
of  rin  is  without. 

Th^:  study  of  Burke's  style  is  largely  a  study 
of  these  features  of  the  personality  of  the  man. 
They  a  pear  and  diaa  pear  but  are  always  present 
in  the  substantial  body  of  the  . riting  and  must 
be  seen  in  order  to  its  correct  interpretation. 

(b)  His  style  is  conditioned  by  his  Age. 
;  As  decided  as  Burkc'b  individuality  was, 
it  was  affected  in  various  ways  by  the  peculiar  type 
of  the  times  in  which  ^Providence  placed  him.   The 
age  did  not  control  but  it  did  modify  the  expression 
of  his  thought.   Thou.' h  it  is  true  that  every  maoter- 
mini  has  as  such,  more  influence  on  his  age  than  his 
gge  has  on  him,  it  is,  also  true  that  no  man  however 
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great  can  ignore  the  era  in  which  he  lives  or 
rine  above  it.  He  would  not  do  it  if  he  could. 
Burke  wrote  differently  from  what  he  would  have 
done  had  he  lived  a  century  earlier  or  later,  and 
yet,  no  careful  observer  of  the  fitness  things 
can  fail  to  n-.tice  that  he  was  adapted  to  his  age 
as  his  a  e  was  to  him.   He  would  not  have  been  the 
Burke  of  '.nplish  Literature  apart  from  his  peculiar 
epoch.  ci^fe 

Vi/hen  we  ask^what  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  tine  was,  we  find  it  to  have  been  one  of 
// afitation.   It  as  an  '  r  e  of  destruction  in  order 
to  construction;  ^f  disturbenoe  in  order  to  adjustment* 
The  very  titles  of  his  pa  iphlets  and  speeches  indicate 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  time.   It  was  the  era 
of  "-'resent  Discontents",  tho  ape  of  the  American 
and  French  ".^evolutions,  v.hen  taxation  and  tyranny, 
conciliation  and  onrty,  le^ al  ri; ht  and  constitutional 
privelcge  were  the  topics  of  the  hour.   The  conrcrva- 
tive  tendencies  were  in  cjnflict  with  the  rrojressive. 
C^d  traditions  were  violently  displaced  by  the  moat 
extreme  policies,  "the  distbmpers  of  monarchy  by  the 
distempers  o  ::  r'arliament . "   Phere  was  -herefore, 
more  than  mere  change  and  readjustment  in  uhe  temper 
of  the  time.   There  was  a  wildness  and  passionateness 
about  it  that  .arked  the  influnce  of  j'r' nee  on  .ng- 
land  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  uothcr  CountJ7y  to 
yield  up  the  control  of  her  American  Colonies. 

j*'rom  all  this  it  will  appear  that  the  litera- 
tire  of  the  time  would  reflect  the  ch ^racter  of  the 
time.   This  would  be  esoecii  ly  so  in  the  province  of 
prose  and  on  tho  part  of  such  an  author  ".s  Burke. 

The  dispasnionate  productions  of  Bacon  and 
Hooker  or  the  didnctic  papers  of  Johnson  and  Addison 
or  the  lif ht  descriptive  ketches  of  Charles  Lamb 
and  of  Dickens  would  hr.vc  been  impossible  in  such 
.^an  era.  ^  All  wa^;  aglow  and  ablare.   Repeal  and  reform  " 
were  in  order  and  this  meant  preceding  dismemberment. 

If  "the  stylr  is  the  man,"  the  style  is  the 
are  also.   e  shall  luok  in  1  he  pros-  of  Burke  i'or 
-  pertinent  example  of  Ur.  Taino»s  theory  on  this 
subject. 

His  treatises  on,  "The  Sublime  and  Beautiful" 
and  on  the  Drama,  apart,  there  is  nothing  tha*  he 
spoke  or  wrote  that  does  not  bear  upon  its  face  the 
political  imprint  of  the  era.   Ilever  did  a  period 
and  a  writer  mo  e  fully  represent  each  other,  and  this 
is  a  fact  which  not  only  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
author's  prose  and  to  the  ease  of  its  analysis  but ^ 
also  indicates  on  his  ^art  the  presence  of  keen  in- 
tellectual foresight  and  literary  adaptiveness. 
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s?^,ciAL  ghahagt?:ri3Jics  of  his  siyle. 

—  (1)  Forenslo  and  Impassioned, 

It  was  irapas.  ioned  because  it  was  forensic  \ 
and  political  in  character.  From  what  has  been 
said  as  to  the  Celtic  nature  of  the  author  and  the 
controversial  nature  of  the  age,  such  an  or4er  of 
prose  woiud  be  expected.  Historians  speak  of  the 
natural  ardor  of  stj^le;  of  its  glowing  and  fervent 
phrases;  itu  interest  and  sympathy;  its  persuasive 
power  ana  unction.   This  is  all  in  the  line  of 
correct  criticism  and  has  to  do  with  that  special 
quality  now  in  question.   Burke's  prose  is  as  prom- 
inent an  example  as  there  is  in  Zn^ilish  Letters  of 
the  oratorical  style,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term. 
The  repotted  speeches  of  j^'ox  and  Jrattan,  litt  and 
Sheridan  -  his  groat  contemporaries,  evince  occasion- 
al passages  of  equal  excellence  but  as  to  the  entire 
body  of  oratorical  prose  produced,  Burke  is  the  sup- 
erior of  any  one  of  them  and  marks  the  hi,  hest  point 
as  yet  attained  in  l^ngland  in  forensic  prose. 

Kis  temperament  ^as  inpassioned.   The  age  was 
impassioned.  His  themes  were  impassioned.  His  very 
auditors  and  readers  were  wrought  up  to  the  very  high- 
est levels  of  emotive  interest.   The  issues  at  stake 
in  civil  and  comnon  life;  in  politick  and  public 
morals  were  of  pri  nary  import.   lOvorythinfi  depended 
on  their  proper  settlement.  In  fact  no  author  of 
that  time  at  all  alive  to  pending  problems,  could 
have  been  anything  else  than  positive,  intense  and 
i  presp.ive  in  his  style.   Apart  from  such  a  method 
he  would  not  have  been  heard  or  read.   Hence  the 
historical  or  literary  fact  that  the  prose  of  the 
period  is  of  the  emotive  order  rather  than  didactic, 
and  Burke  is  supreme  in  this  respect  only  because 
he  rose  in  his  writing  to  a  higher  and  a  more  pro- 
Ion  cd  intensiveness  of  utterance  than  did  any  of 
his  collea;  ues.   bile  all  of  his  political  writing's 
are  of  this  ord^r,  there  are  some  of  them  that  are 
so  full  of  "words  that  burn"  that  they  cannot  be 
read  even  at  this  late  date  without  eliciting  the 
profoundest  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  the  reader  for- 
gets that  he  is  a  century  beyond  the  j'rench  .^evolution 
and  the  inpeachment  of  '.  arren  H^-atings. 

e  have  already  called  attention  to  some  of 
our  prose  authors  in  whom  this  quality  of  style  is 
found.   It  is  in  Hooker  and  in  Milton;  in  Swift  and 
Macauley;  but  in  none  save  .lilton,  as  an  element  of 
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eminence,  v.hile  even  in  the  Puritan  Polemic  it  is 
somewhat  tempered  and  weakened  by  other  elements.. 
In  Burke,  it  is  supreme  and  rises  to  the  level  of 
the  sublime.   There  is  nothing  like  it  in  'n^lish 
annals.   It  is  found  in  part  in  Pericles  and  De- 
mo thenes;  in  Cicero  as  the  enemy  of  'atiline;  in 
iirabeau  as  he  a  eared  in  the  jr'rench  Assembly  and 
in  ratrick  Henry  before  the  Burgesses  of  Virginia. 
If  we  enquire  as  to  any  special  examples  of  this 
i-npassioned  style,  one  can  scarcely  £0  astray  in 
the  speeches  md  pairiihlets  that  he  penned. 

The  most  prominerit  of  these  undoubtedly  is 
what  he  ^  ives  us  in  connection  with  the  Trial  of 
Hfistings.  To  make  selGCtions  here  would  be  un- 
neeessary.  I'ever  in  the  history  of  secular  eloquence 
h'is  a  hi,  her  point  been  reached  than  on  that  day 
in  the  great  hall  of  '.-Viliiam  Rufus.   xhe  excitenent 
of  the  country  on  the  Indian  question  was  at  white 
heat.   Burke,  ?ox  and  "^heridan  and  the  advocates^  of 
^astinfs  wore  moved  as  never  before,  and  as  the  l^>sk 
famous  accuser  sumrned7his  charges  and  detailed  the 
; rounds  of  his  impeachment,  the  effect  was  nothing 
less  than  marvellous, 

"Therefore  hath  it  v.lth  all  confidence  been 
ordered  by  the  Commons  of  Groat  Britain  that  I 
impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
dcraeunoais.   I  imijeuch  him  in  the  name  of  The 
Coinraons  House  oi"  Parliament,  \  hose  trust  he  has  be- 
trayed.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  English 
nation,  whose  ancient  honor  he  has  sullied.  I  im- 
peach him  in  the  nnne  of  the  people  of  India  whose 
rir.hts  he  has  trodden  underfoot  and  whose  country 
ho  has  turned  into  a  desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name 
of  human  nature  itself,  in  the  name  of  both  sexes; 
in  the  n'lmc  of  every  age;  in  the  name  of  every  rank, 
I  Impeach  the  common  enemy  and  oppressor  of  all." 

Macauley  in  his  brilJ.iant  article  on  R'lStings 
has   ilien  the  account  and  the  im:nediate  effect  of  this 
irapeQchment.   It  is  oratorical  passion  in  the  essence. 

Brief  extracts  from  some  other  examples  will 
indicate  a  similat  intensity  of  soul.   In  the  speech 
on  -  The  Ilabob  of  Arjsot's  Debts  -  we  read  the  des- 
cription of  Hyder  All's  desolation  of  the  Oarnatic 
in  part  as  folaows: 

"When  at  length  Hydor  Ali  found  that  he  had 


to  do  .  ith  nen  who  cither  would  sir n  no  convrntion  or 
whom  no  treaty  or  sir  nature  would  bind,  and  who  were 
the  determined  enemieG  of  ha:;-n  Inltjrooarae  itself,  he 
decreed  to  -nake  the  country  a  aamorable  example  to  man- 
Icind.  He  rosolvod  to  leave  the  whole  Carnatic  an 
everlasting  aonumGnt  of  vengeance,  to  put  perpetual 
deaolation  as  a  barrier  bet.een  hi.n  and  those  against 
whom  the  faith  which  hoids  the  moral  elements  of  the 
world  tOf  et^er  was  no   crotection,   Then  ensued  a  scene 

of  ;.oe  the  li^ie  oii   which  no  eje   had  seen,  no  heart 
conceived  and  which  no  tongue  can  adequatelj^  tell. 
All  the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were 
mercy  to  that  now  havoc,   lor  eighteen  mouths  without 
intermission,  this  destruction  ra^  ed  irom  the  eiates  of 
Madras  to  the  gates  of  Ha^Jore.  ^^^■ 

"30  completely  did  these  ra.isters  or  iheir^ab- 
solve  themselres  o :'  their  impious  vow,  that,  when  the 
British  armies  traversed,  as  they  did,  the  Carnatic 
-^or  hun  reds  of  mixes  in  all  directions,  they  did  not 
see  one  man,  not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one 
four-footed  beast.  One  dead,  uaiform  silence  reigned 
over  the  whole  region." 

In  a  notable  letter  to  :::iliot  on  the  question 
of  reform  he  writes  - 

"How  often  has  public  calanity  been  arrested 
on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  seasonable  energy  of 
a  single  lan.  Have  we  no  such  man  among  us?   I  am  as 
sure  as  I  am  of  my  b; ing  Lhat  one  vigorous  mind,  without 
office,  without  situation,  without  public  functions 
0"  any  kind,  confidin,;,  in  the  aid  of  ;od  and  full  of 
Just  reliance  in  his  own  fortitude,  . ould  first  draw 
to  him  some  few  like  himst:lf  and  then  multitudes  would 
appear.   If  I  saw  this  auspicious  bc;  inning,  baffled 
and  frustrated  as  I  am,  on  the  very  verge  of  a  timely 
fr;  ve,  abandoned  abroad  a-nd  desolate  at  home  yet  thus 
even  thus  I  would  rake  up  the  j ires  under  all  the  ashes 
that  oporess  it.   "ven  in  tolitude  something  may  be 
done  for  society.   The  meditations  of  the  cloeet  have 
a-fected  senates  with  a  sudden  frenzy  and  inflamed 
ar'iles  v.  ith  the  brands  of  the  furies,   -hy  should  not 
a  r.accabeus  arise  tc  assert  the  honour  of  the  ancient 
laws  and  to  defend  the  temple  of  their  forefathers, 
for  v.hen  once  things  are  t..one  out  of  their  ordinary 
course,  it  is  by  acts  out  of  the  ordinary  course  they 
can  alon:  be  re-established." 
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But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  these  ref- 
erences.  In  his  -  Reflect  ions  on  the  .^Yench  HgvoIu- 
tion  -  and  his  -  Letters  on  a  -iegicide  Peace,  and, 
'loat  especially,  in  his  three  great  efforts  in 
connection  ■  ith  the  American  "Mr,  th-^se  inpa^^ioned 
.outbursts  are  on  evory  page,  hila  even  in  his  most 
dTda^tTc  utterances  there  is  a  kind  of  suppresse:3 
•  earne'^tness  of  soul  that  influences  the  reader. 
All  this  is  forensic  and  potent,  full  of  the  genuine 
Celtic  fervor  and  fire.   It  is  a  quality  of  prose 
style  that  was  then  at  its  best  exression  in  I^n  land 
and  Ireland  and  Prance  -ind  which  roso  to  special 
exnollonoe  in  '-norica  in  the  persons  of  iidams, 
Hamilton,  '.'cbster,  Clay  and  -alhoun.   Specially 
fiflapted  to  the  public  audience  and  to  ^lucstions 
uniting  political  issues,  it  has,  also,  a  most  imp- 
ortant ^lace  in  the  province  of  literary  prose  and 
goes  far  to  redeem  it  "'rom  that  charge  of  dullness 
80  often  and  so  jiiiitly  made  against  it.   Then  nen 
sp'^ak  and  write  on  any  topic  of  vital  moment,  somc- 
thin/T  of  the  Burkeian  omotivcness  is  es  :enti£l  to 
thr  hi.:hest  effect;  Clearness  is  the  first  quality 
of  style,  but  force  is  next  and  close  upon  it,  - 
anri  i.hese  f?.hould  co-exist  as  mutual  aids  in  writing, 

/"  In  these  opocches  of  Burke  we  'ind  notable  examples 
of  the  close  connection  between  written  and  oral 
discnirBe.  Hir.  speeches  after  their  delivery  v/ere 
revised  and  sent  to  the  press  for  publication  and 
became  at  once  a  part  of' the  literature  of  :;utland, 
They  had  all  the  correctne;?r5  of  written  lanf^ua^e 
and  yet,  all  the  imction  of  Si)Oken  disc^rse.   -^hile  ,^ 
thoy  instruct,  they  alr.o  impress  and  stimulate  us.  ^^^ 
They  serve  to  teach  the  valuable  losson  in  ^tyle 
that  there  Is  in  all  writing  an  clement  that  may  be 
called  oratoric.ll  or  im-^assioned  and  should  •  ver 
have  its  prooer  nlace  in  oonnon  v.  ith  the  other 

I  qualities  of  -^rose  f^xpresr.ion. 

It  is  nprti'irnt  in  this  eonnrotion  to  state 
that  modern  criticism  )inr.  r.cmrwhat  objected  to  the 
style  of  "urke  as  being  extreme  in  the  way  of  ora- 
torical fervor,  or  rather  as  beinj^  more  declamatory 
than  elocuent.   Oi.c  of  his  ".ost  succeesful  biO;  raphcrs 

'  M  cilnirht,  states  "that  his  "ehen-noe  was  freoucntly 
injurious  to  the  object  he  ha-^  in  view."   So  Carlyle 
sneaks  of  him  as"voh  ment  rather  th:in  earnest,"  v.hile 
it  has  rather  been  the  fashion  of  late  in  certain 
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quarters  to  reduce  thia  forensic  feature  in  liurke's 
Rtyle  to  the  minimum.  Such  a  criticism  is  not  un- 
natural,  'here  is,  at  ti-ncs,  too  much  of  tha  declam- 
atory element  in  "Purke.   There  is  too  much  oxag^crjfated 
'^n^}.   v/aywfird  assertion- under  the  impulae  of  the  momnnt. 
There  is  soraethin,-  o'  v;hat  is  termed  the  ,;  raniiose 
style,  -his  is  true,  and  yet,  vhat  is  to  bo  made  of 
it' as  essentially  detracting  from  the  high  fame  of 
Burke  as  an  intensive  writer?  His  errors  here  v/ere 
altogether  exceptional,   "ever  did  a  man  more  care-  ' 
fully  forecast  the  linn  of  his  argument.   As  :ioriey  - 
reiarks  of.  The  Reflections,  "It  was  no  superb  im- 
crovieatlon.   His  pamohlets  and  speeches  cost  him 
study,  care,  and  the  most  unwearied  painstaking. 
30  that  as  Craik  remarks,  "Ills  writings  are  uhe 
only  "nrlish  politic  .1  writings  of  a  past  tige 
that  continue  to  be  red  in  tho  present,"  Ln   the 
fiery  excitement  of  the  time  and  the  almost  op  .rcssive 
interest  that  centred  about  the  i:,reat  questions  that 
were  under  discussion,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
feelinf  and  imagination,  at  ti-if-s,  took  control  of 
the  .judgment  and  led  the  author  into  eritremea.  This, 
however,  was  rare  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  trial  of 
Hastings  vhen  the  audience  was  wellni^ h  unmanned, 
Burke  was  self-possesi^ed  and  master  of  the  hour.   It 
is  .lust  here  that  Burke  differs  from  I'act.uley  and  is 
his  snnerior,  in  that,  where  the  fifted  ectayist  so 
0  ten  dlrresses  into  vapid  drclomation  without  soul  ^ 
or  substance,  the  Irish  orntor  is  full  of  true  feel-  \ 
ine,  fertile  in  ideas  and  expresses  himself  for  a 
valid  purpose,   "'he  more  carefully  one  undf^rstands 
the  temperam'^nt  o"  Burke  and  his  times  and  the  more 
'closely  his  style  ir  soenncd,  the  more  manifest  it 
V^ili  be  that  while  forensic  pnssion  too  often  pf.sses 
into  extravat ance,  the  > reat  body  oi  his  prose  is 
m-.rkf^d  by  that  renuine  emot  ion  v.hich  tells  of  a 
^rcat  heart  and  a  catholic  interest  in  the  race. 

(2)  Di^~nifled  and  .'kmly.  / 

Here  again,  vc  touch  the  close  relation  of 
Burke's  personality  to  hi.-:  style,   "vcn  in  his  ooy- 
hood  and' early  school  d^.ys  there  was  seen  a  kind 
of  maturity  of  manner  indicative  of  thou^ htfulness 
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Hnd  promising  future  eminence,   Sobriety  of  temp- 
eranent  was,  in  a  senso,  constitutional  v/lth  hlra 
and  in  fullest  harmony  with  his  imriassioned  earnest- 
ness of  nature,  while  his  fond  devotion  to  his  old 
Quaker  teacher  from  Yorkshire  nay  have  deepened  and 
raellovvod  this  inborn  tendency.   It  is  ell  known 
what  imressions  he  made  in  this  particular  upon 
some  of  the  loading  minds  of  the  time,  'Vhen  P.obort- 
son  remarked  that  Burke  had  v;lt,  Johnson  objected, 
in  that  he  felt  that  3urkc  could  never  conde»5cond 
to  the  level  of  the  piinster  and  the  clown.   It  was 

' Johnson  who  tells  us  that  any  person  could  see  at 
once  th  .t  Barko  was  an  extraordinary  man,  did  he  but 

'meet  him  casually  by  the  way  for  a  moments  chat,  and 
he  asserted  that  he  was  the  only  man  he  ever  met 
whose  coranon  conversation  corresponded  with  his 
high  intellectual  char".oter  and  fnme.   He  was  alaye 
the  pre-  t  -^nd  nanly  Burke, 

"ne  Icnrn  that  Burke's  viev/  of  Sheridan  was 
comoarativelymdif feront  in  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
'HOral  gravity  with  which  he  could  hav'-  no  sincere 
sympathy.  Ho  was  aoecially  fond  of  discaasln,^  high 
th'~mes  and  conversing  about  tho  loading  names  of 
hintory.   In  this  rospoct,  his  nature  was  ;iltonlo 
and  'omeric.   In  our  own  country  it  mirht  bo  tormod  - 
V'ebsterlan.  His  brow  was  massive  and  so  was  his 
soul  and  he  had  nothing:  whatever  to  do  with  t.hosa 
numbnrless  ootty  questions  aid  Incidoits  that  seem 
to  absorb  the  *.hou  ht  of  the  multitude. 

All  this  in  the  man,  rovnaled  itself  In  the 
author.   There  is  a  sonethlng  about  tho  movomont  of 
Burke's  prose  that  is  majestic  and  nafistorlal  - 
nothin,^^  base  or  belittling,  nothing  puerile  or  trivial 
nothinp;  :'VGn  merely  a^asin^  ?:)r  amusement's  sake,  but 
a  kind  of  judicial  r-ravity "everywhere  apparent  that 
makes  It  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  any  other  uhan  in 
sob-r  'Earnest  as  he  oornses  1t,   lis  trratise  on  - 
The  Sublime  -  is  chnractcristic  of  the  man,  and 
marks  the  uniform  oaality  of  hi.i  vritincr.   Hence,  it 
is  interostinr  to  note  to  r.hat  views  of  t,hi '.-s  as  a 
writer  this  elemeiit  of  personal  dignity  fi^'os  origin  - 
to  hiu  broad  views  of  the  proper  functions  3.nC\   OGJfCta 
of  civil  itov  rnmont  or  to  his  wide  and  ^lobcr  schemes 
ap.   to  church  and  atate,  trade  ani\   society;  to  his 
philanthropic  inuorest  in  the  Ojicressed  rl  oses 
whether  they  were  slaves  in  chains  or  colonists  in 
America  or  the  victims  of  rapacity  in  In  lis.   It  was 
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f  this  hi.^h  sense  of  honor  Ihat  gave  occasion  to 

^  some  of'tho  finrat  paaaa.ns  of  his  ^:roae,   ^hen  asked 
by  the  ^entl^nen  of  Briatol  to  advocate  what  he 
felt  he  could  not,  he  said  -  "I  should  only  disgrace 
-yaelf .   I  should  lose  the  only  thing  which  can 
maKe  such  abilities  as  mine  of  any  use  to  the  world  - 
I  nean  that  authority  which  is  derived  fro.-n  the  opinion 
that  a  momber  speaks  the  lanr^jace  of  trutl^^and  sincerity 
and  -.hat  ho  is   not  ready  to  take  up  or  lay^a  grest 
political  system  for  the  convenience  of  the  hour; 

'''thrt  he  is  in  Parliament  to  support  his  opinion  of 
the  cublic  good  and  does  not  form  his  opinion  in 
ord^r  to  ^  et  into  erii-^-n  nt  or  to  continue  in  it". 
"I  nr^vPT   will  suffer,"  he  said,  "any  nan  or  description 
of  'nan  to  suffer  from  errors  that  naturally  have 
grown  out  of  the  abusive  constitution  of  those  offioea 
which  I  propose  to  rngulate,-  If  I  cannot  reform  with 
605 ity.  i  ''.'ill  not  reform  at  all."  Such  was  the 
manly  tenor  of  his  words,   vhenev-.  r  he  vrott^  or 

(   spoke,  it  was  under  th'^  Influence  of  a  hifh  idea  of 
the  nature  of  man,  the  excellence  of  truth,  the 
momentous  interests  at  Ftake.   There  was  a  total 
absence  of  that  cynical  viev;  of  ;7ien  which  3v. ift 
and  ^'irlyle  possessed  and  nothin-  of  that  spirit  of 
levity  whi-h  marked  the  vriters  of  the  Restoration. 
He  had  the  gravity  of  P.iohard  Hooker  in  conivction 
with  a  wider  breadth  of  intelleot  and  soul, 

orley  is  rirht  when  he  mys  that  "Burke 
hud  the  sacred  rift  of  inspiring  men  to  use  c  crave 
diligence  in  caring  for  hi>h  things  and  in  making 
th>  ir  lives  rich  and  austere." 

-N,        It  is  this  feature  of  the  prose  before  ub 
that  gives  to  it  the  ad-^itional  fent'res  of  ethical 

-  vitality.   There  is  a  moral  tone  throughout  that  lA 
s.und  :  nd  wholes -^me.   There  in  what  Jon^  inus  would 
term  -  an  elevation  of  ijpirit  and  ex^ressionthat 
at  once   Impreei^es  the  mind  of  t^  e  reader  and 
inciiri'  s  hi-n  to  the  best  things.   It  is  not  p.rcessary 
h<-re,  to  enoi'ire  minutely  into  the  i^ersonal  relig- 
ious life  of  Burke  further  than  to  snj   thnt  he  was 
a  pure  conscientious  and  upright  man.   i'or  is  it 
neces  ary  to  enouire  how  he  ad  lusted  the  trute^tarit 
beliefs  of  his  father  with  the  l^omlsh  beliefs  of 
his  moth-r  and  these  a^ain  with  the  simple  r^ua^.er 
creed  of  Shao'leton,  hi  -  eerly  teacher,  further 
than  to  say  that  he  v.as  brought  up  in  the  faith  of 
his  rather  and  was  an  '-nglish  Protestant.  !lor  is 
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it  necessary  to  attempt  to  explain  in  consistency  with 
his  professions  certain  official  acts  that  a  hostile 
criticism  has  charged  to  his  account  further  than  to 
say,  that  Burke's  parliamentary  record  of  thirty  years 
is  characteristically  free  from  those  official  errors 
and  vices  which  mark  the  lives  of  so  many  le^-islators. 
f  We  ar-i  speaking  of  his  prose  style  in  its  substantial 
:  merit  when  we  say  that  it  is  morally  elevated  and  ele- 
j.  vatiHij  thr.-irhout.   It  brings  ^hf~;  reader  into  the  region 
\ of  the  hi; he3t  and  best  things  and  obliges  him  to  take 
more  exalted  views  of  hi-.solf  and  his  nisuion.   If  this 
be  so  the  prooe  of  Barke  sho.ild  find  a  place  in  the 
i  library  of  every  thoughtful  r.nrrlish  spcakin;.-  student. 
'  V'e  rij    :h.-j   of  it,  as  we  nay  siy  in  regxrd  to  Je  Quincy's 

that  'jowiit^   men,  .jspooially  wili  rind  it  full  of  just 
I  tho  lltorary  anl   othioal  leaching  that  they  need.   The 
record  of  "^n^li.sh  ?roso  will  furnish  no  better  prose 
than  BarkQ'3  in  tho  line  of  healthful,  literary  stimulus 
and  judicious  (^aidance  in  the  axpres^ion  of  thoufht. 
::ost  of  all,  must  they  reud  it  who  wish  to  do  any  worthy 
T  work  in  tho  aphore  of  forensic  writing.  CoMuining  as 
V  it  does  thci  '  1(  mtnits  of  genuine  feftling  and  ethical  dignity 

it  is  calculated  to  produce  tho  best  possible  effect 
•  awon  tho  nind  adclrosoed.   Burko  ia  :>i\o    of   the  world's 
dignitaries  and  is  .:till  potent  in  30d  rn  history.   His 
st^'lo  is  f;ill  of  his  groat  soul  and  no  one  can  put  him- 
aolf  fairly  into  contact  with  the  moral  grnn-ieur  of 
hla  prose  and  not  be  a  stronger  man  and  a  more  effective 
writer.  .  ,.         .     ,      - 

(3)  Practical  and  Ti  lely  ^.i,e  <i^. 

Tlis  style  wiis  such  by  the  very  force  of  circum- 
stfinces,  quite  apart  :rora  the  nan  himself.   He  could  not 
hp,"e  been  otherwise  in  the  reign  of  G-  orge  ^^^        'xnd  as 

(a   "nmbrr  of  the  British  ?.iri  ia^iont.   The  -are   was  nracti- 

i  cal.   The  issues  at  atake  were  practical.   A  few,  indeed 
such  as  Bolingbroke  were  spinnlnt:  their  metaphysical 
th-ories,  but^the  freat  ^ajorityof  tho  scholars  and         : -fl 
writers  'mil  neopl"  o"  tlio  time  were  av.ake  and  devoted,   ajt  ^4> 

I  Tho  same  influ  .noes  that  nado  -nan  fervent,  :nade  them  'ajl*»»'  oii 
advocates  o  ?*  the  useful.  All  this  in  the  a,^e  was  fully  \i^|(»?«' 
in  keeping  with  the  inner  spirit  and  purvOi:e  of  Birke,    ,  i^f4 

'He  was  ■•  3  ^ar  as  oossible  fro.n  boin-  a  visio-^ary  or  a      -^ 
m-'^re  politic  il  sohr-^mer.   That  moral  gravity  of  which  we 
have  spoken  made  it  imi.ossiblo  'or  him  to  do  anything 
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earnestly;  for  any  other  reason  than  for  its  practical 
value.   Burke  was  a  philosppher  in  the  concrete  sense 
of  the  term.   He  oared  nothing  for  abstract  speculation 
and  :ent,  at  times,  to  extremes  in  his  language  as  to 
the  uselessness  of  .Tiere  theory. 

"I  do  wOt  mean  iTO  condemn,  '  he  says,  "  such 
speculative  enc;uir4es  concerning  this  great  object, 
i'hey  may  tend  to  cIg'  r  doubtful  points  and,  pos.^ibly, 
may  lead  to  real  Improvoments,   -Vhat  i  object  to,  is, 
ohcir  introduclion  into  a  uiscourso  relating  to  the 
immediate  state  of  oar  affairs  and  recommending  plans 
of  practical  govornment." 

Inhere  was  evorything  in  Surke's  history  to  make 
him  thus  suspicious  of  all  vagaries  as  a  writer.   "He 
was  emphatically,  '  Bays  .Ir.  Craik,  "a  practical  politi- 
cian u.id,  a..' JVC  all,  an  njlish  piolltician. "  His 
early  official  lifo  in  tne  Secretaryship,  his  service 
of  nsarly  a  genera«ion  in  2urlia;nent;  his  constant 
contact  with  public  men  and  affairs  of  state  deepened 
this  tendency.   One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against -\ 
'..he  criticism  of  .Larke'a  oratory  as  mero  declaniation 
is  the  fact,  that  he  had  actually  no   tiie  for  such 
declam-^.tion.  As  Arnold  expresses  it,  he  "Was  saturated 
with  ideas"  and  used  words  only  as  'Tioana  to  th'ir  ex- 
pression,  "ven  in  his  great  speech  at  the  impeachment 
which  took  houro  for  its  dolivpry,  he  was  too  busy  for 
the  more  parade  of  his  po. er  nor  did  he  think  of  it 
for  a  moment.   What  the  critics  have  called  digression 
and  rii,-ht3  of  f  incy,  is  but  the  method  by  which  un- 
consciously he  re**-^*^  his  mind  .  rom  that  almost  un- 
bearable tension  with  which  it  was  stretched.  '*hat  he 
was  aiming  at  was  the  rectification  of  Indian  abuses 
under  the  rule  of  Hastings,  and  -very  Sj'llable  counted 
for  .  •  .  •     eoi..mn  indictment. 

3o,  in  the  pamphlets  on  the  r'ronch  and  American 
ilovolutions  and  the  f,reat  questions  of  reform.  His  aim 
was  the  defense  of  popular  privilege  against  the  exact- 
ions 0(f  despotism  and  of  official  purity  against  offi- 
cial corruption.   i;ever  has  a  man  had  a  more  definite 
purpose  or  iaore  definitely  worked  towj^rd  its  fulfillment, 
All  his  uttrai.ces  rev  aled  this  fact,  and  most  es- 
pecially do  those  in  whi:;h  he  was  contending  for  popular 
iights.   "I  am  not  one  of  those,"  he  said,  "who  think 
thut  the  people  are  licver  v^ron^..   ihey  have  been  so  fre- 
quently and  outrageously,  in  other  countries  and  in  this, 
But  I  do  say  that  in  all  disputes  between  them  and  their 
rulers,  the  presumption  is  at  least  upon  a  par."  To 
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press  this  oreauraption  against  all  odds  v;as  the  aim 
of  3urke.   He  was  not  at  all  In  favor  of  a  pure  de- 
mocracy and  therefore  opposed  the  i^'rcnch  devolution  / 
from  the  outset.  He  v/as,  however,  heartily  in  favor 
of  a  li-nit&d  deTiocracy  and  therefore  opposed  the 
monarchical  despotism  of  the  mother  country  in  her 
relations  to  the  colonies. 

It  was  this  union  of  conservative  stability 
with  progressive  ideas  as  to  constitutional  reform 
that  made  him  such  a  power  in  the  state, 

Burke's  prose  ws  thus  full  of  this  practical 
businesn-like  element.   It  v;as  not  sinply  prose  as 
diBtinpuished  from  poetry,  but  pertinent  and  utilita- 
rian as  distinct  from  indefinite.   It  was  the  real 
provers  *  •  •  prorsua  -  the  straightforward  way  of 
stating  the  -  • 

It  is  in  point  here  to  strte  that  this  is  a 
feature  of  stifle  far  too  little  seen  even  in  authors 
There  is  not  enough  of  direct  address  -  ••   and 
wrltin{r  to  the  point  in  hand,  so  that  •  •  •    are 
manifest  and  per-nanent.   In  thtf?  respect,  political 
prose  as  represented  in  Burke  has  every  ad-^^ntape 
in  that  it  Is  addressed  directly  to  the  oi^eations  at 
Isfue.   Thrre  is  nothinp-  merely  poetic  or  fanciful 
here,  but  all  is  s«rious  and  definite  an^i  the  writer 
ia  h-^ld  closely  to  a  practical  end  by  the  very  nature 
0-  his  theme. 


(4)  SattriOHl  and  ^^JRurative. 

Burke's  first  production  of  any  note  -  a  Vin- 
dication of  r^itu-^al  Society  -  was  of  the  satirical 
order  as  directed  against  the  gt:;l9  r^nd  philosophy  of 
Bolingbroke,  and  so  complete  was  the  dis  uise  that 
it  was  commonly  referred  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  himself. 
This  eloment  of  irony  naturally  found  its  oest  ex- 
pression in  his  pamphlets  and  speeches  and  naturally 
took  the  rorra  of  iTipas3ioned  invective.   In  his  apers 
on  the  French  and  the  American  i^e volutions;  in  his 
Impeachment  of  Usstings  and  his  defeii.-^e  of  the  Beform 
Bill,  are  to  bo  found  some  of  the  finest  exaraoles  in 
"li^n.  lish  Frose  of  successful  satire.   It  is  also  not- 
icenble  that  inasmuch  as  satire  es'.?entially  involves 
figurative  forms  the  ironical  and  fipurative  filemonts 
combine  in  the  prose  of  hurke. 

In  -  The  Reflections  -  when  s^epking  of  the 
national  Assembly  of  France  he  states  - 
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"It  is  notorious  that  all  their  measures  are  decided 
before  they  are  debated.   It  is  beyond  '^oubt  that 
under  the  terror  of  the  bayonet  and  the  ie-mp  post 
they  are  obliged  to  adopt  all  the  desperate  -neasurea 
supgested  by  clubs  composed  of  a  medley  of  all  ton- 
gues.  Among  these  are  found  persons,  in  comparison 
of  whom  Catiline  would  be  thought  scrupulous,  and 
Cethecus  a  man  of  sobriety.   Tenderness  to  individuals 
is  considered  as  treason  to  the  public.  Liberty  is 
always  to  be  estimated  oerfect  as  oropcrty  is  ren- 
dered insecure.   Amidst  assassination  and  massacre 
thoy  are  forminp  plans  for  the  pood  order  of  future 
society." 

In  his  -  Letter  to  a  Hoble  Lord  -  he  writes :- 

"I  challenge  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  a  juror 
to  pass  upon  the  value  of  my  services.   I  have  no 
doubt  of  his  Grace's  readiness  in  all  the  calculations 
of  vulgar  arithmetic,  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  he 
is  little  studied  in  the  theory  of  moral  proportions, 
and  has  never  learned  the  rule  of  three  in  the  arith- 
metic of  state." 

In  his  speech  at  the  trial  of  Hastings  even 
his  own  threat  powers  almost  seem  to  fail  him  in  his 
effort  to  express  the  deep  intensity  of  his  soul. 
All  forms  of  irony,  from  the  courteous  innuendo  to 
the  mock-heroic  are  used.   All  species  of  figure  from 

, metaphor  to  hyperbole  are  used,  because  as  Macaulev 
states  it,  "the  thought  of  the  crimes  (of  Hastings; 
made  the  blood  of  Burke  boil  in  his  veins".   I.'o 
ordinary  language  would  at  all  suffice  and  he  must 
resort  to  the  unusual  and  striking. 

At  times  the  style  of  Burke  reaches  the  ex-  ' 
trome  of  invective  and  metaphor  and  no  terms  can  be 
too  violent  to  vent  his  indignation.   In  the  main,  <\ 
however,  he  keeps  his  prose  within  the  bounds  of    j 
person' 1  and  literary  propriety.  Less  chaste  and 
cautious  than  De  Quincey  and  Dickens,  he  is  more 
vigorous  thnn  either  in  his  use  of  imagery,  v.hile  he 
surpasses  Llacauley  himself  in  some  of  his  imaginntive 

^llfhts.   Renders  have  often  noted  the  descriptive  power 
of  Burke's  style,  its  illustrative  or  i-7ia::inative 
character, as  exhibited',  especially,  in  his  parlia- 
mentary addresses.   Such  a  feature  was  a  part  of  his 
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Celtic  nature  and  vastly  deepened  by  his  experiences. 
He  had  what  is  termed  the  historic  imagination  as 
distinct  from  the  philosophic  or  poetie.   He  was 
^an  adept  in  the  re-prcsentution  of  the  Mfe  of  the 
innediate  past  as  seen  in  India  or  t^Yance,  while  the 
stirring  events  of  his  own  ti'ne  but  served  to  inter- 
j  pret  all  the  more  cle-^rly  what  had  always  transpired. 

His  description  of  the  desolations  wrou/iht  by 
the  wicked  policy  of  Hastings,  of  the  descent  of  Ry- 
der ill  upon  the  Carnatic  or  of  the  evils  attendant 
upoL  popular  revolution,  take  their  places  as  literary 
efforts  by  the  side  of  Hugo's  'Waterloo  or  ••aliace's 
Vesuvius. 

Some  of  these  p§.s^a^es  are  full  or  a  ^;enuine 
pathos  and  while  arousin^Vfndigaation  against  the 
oppressed,  awaken  sympathy  for  the  suffering.   In  fine 
there  is  in  the  prose  of  Burke  in  addition  to  .vigor 
and  dignity  and  practical  aim  a  kind  of  descriptive 
richness  of  phrase  and  lorm  -  a  comprehensiveness  of 
style  that  includes  the  various  forms  of  imagery  and 
irony,  of  pathos  and  poetic  power.   Moriey  speaks  of 
the  "varieties  of  Burke's  literary  methods."   Such 
varieties  are  nainly  seen  v.ithin  the  sphere  of'^the 
illustrative  and  pictorial,  in  wealth  of  diction  and 
jhetorical  structure  and  in  that  flexible  aptness 
by  which  he  was  able  to  adapt  himself  and  his  subject 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  .Too  sober-minded  in 
his  style  to  indulge  in  the  expression  of  much  humor 
and  too  impassioned  at  times,  to  avoid  violations 
of  phraBe  and  sentence  structure,  he  still  succeeded 
in  exhibiting  all^  the  substantial  qualities  of  the 
best  prose  style." 

■Ve  note  in  closing,  the  main  defeot_j)f  Burke's 


prose. 


(5)  I^he  Lack  of  Literiry  inish. 


It  is  at  this  point  that  the  critics  of  Burke 
are  most  on  the  alert  and  most  hostile.   .>en  by 
those  who  concede  all  the  oLhor  qualities  referred 
to,  this  one  of  finish  is  questioned  or  flatly  denied 
as  existing.   The  origin  of  this  current  view  is  un- 
doubtedly founcT  in  the  fact  that  the  prose  of  B  irke 
is  specially  forensic  or  politidal.  As  such,  it  is 
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/•oratorical,  it  is  argued,  as  distinct  from  being  lit- 
(  erary;  the  prose  of  the  parliament  and  hustings  rather 
/than  that  of  the  study  and  library.   The  theory  here 
,is  that  the  terms  -  oratorical  aM  finished  -  as  applied 
to  prose  production  are  in  a  sense  exclusive  of  each 
otherj  that  a  style  which  is  specially  forensic  is 
thereby  less  apt  to  be  marked  by  excellence  of  form. 
There  is  some  degree  of  truth  in  all  this  and  yet,  care 
must  be  taken  lest  the  criticism  be  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  Burke's  prose  as  being 
,  e  sentially  political  is  thereby  less  marked  by  grace 
I  and  elegance  than  by  some  other  qualities  -  that  it 
cannot  in  this  respect,  be  at  all  compered  with  Addison's 
or  I.Iacauley's,  with  Lamb's  or  De  Cuinccy's  and  more 
nenrly  resembles  the  controversial  style  of  Tilton  in 
his  vigorous  state  pamphlets.   This  is  so,  and  yet  it 
is  very  raueh  to  be  questioned  whether  Burke  hi-nself    /7fi,''f  i; 
would  hnve  had  it  otherwise.   Poetic  finish  of  prose  ^ '"'"■^^^'V'^ 
\  forms  was  in  no  sense  to  his  purpose.   The  practical  ^""^   ^  '^ 
character  of  his  writings  forbade  it  nor  would  he  have  cvne\»ifl(^ 
surrendered  the  greater  »>ood  for  the  lesser.   If  in      '?!,"'!,.' 
order  to  its  securing,  he  must  yield  one  iota  of  his 


cocont  manner,  he  was  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice. 


As  we  h'lve  seen,  he  had  no  time  for  the  mere  embellish-  i^^'  \ 
ment  of  word  and  paragraph  but  must  speak  "ri^  ht  on"  as  ^,X^^i 
"a  plain  blunt  man".  ^  ' 

Mis  literary  theory  was  ala   in  the  direction 
that  there  were  some  things  infinitely  better  than  lit- 
erary finish.  Hence,  his  very  figures  and  illustrations 
were  homely,  and  often,  crude  and  h-irah.   At  whatever 
cost,  he  must  secure  an  impressive  form  of  stvtemcnt.  \    i 
This  was,  often,  at  the  expense  of  verbal  nicety  and   J'""'  '**' 
neatness.  ^""^f  •«'^* 

In  his  essay  on  -  The  Sublime  and  Beautiful  -  ^*'^^   ' 
y^^he   teaches  that  strength  and  beauty  do  not  coincide      I  '^ 

>K  and  he  prefers  the  former.   If  in  describing  the  Juke 
:n]i     of  'Bedford  or  the  chief  actors  in  the  'rench  r.evolution, 
;  i  dolicady  and  refinement  of  taste ^stand  in  the  way  of 
his  meaning,  then  taste  must  take'Vbf  itself  and  the 
truth  be  told  in  pun;  ent  form.   It  is  just  here  that 
he  often  violates  propriety,  and  ydt,  how  could  we 
spare  the  words  that  follow  such  a  violation.   As  Hinto 
aptly  states  at  this  point,  "Taste  is  certainly  not 
the  special  virtue  of  /inplish  Literature."  Burke  in 
this  respect  is  a  '^'uritan  and  a  Saxon.  He  talke  as 
P'ller  and  Bunyan,  Bede  and  Alfred  talked,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  elegance  of  the  phrase. 
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'  That  the  critics  are  ri*  ht  in  calling  this  a  defect 

^  no  one  will  question.   That  they  are  ripht  in  so 
magnifying  it  as  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  on 
Burke's  part  and  an  insuperable  objection  to  placing 

, his  prose  in  the  first  rank,  is  altof ether  questionable. 
Despite  his  want  of  prace  of  touch,  he  is  at  the  very 
front  of  our  'nrlish  prosers  and  .gains  in  effectiveness 
where  he  loses  in  elegance,   .lore  than  this,  hai  he 
written  as  Addison  or  Dickens  wrote,  his  prose  would 
have  perished  with  the  events  that  culled  it  forth. 
Critics  must  deal  with  him  where  he  invites  scrutiny 
at  his  strongest  points  as  a  writer  and  not  at  a  point 
where  he  makes  no  pretense  to  special  excellence. 
Bacon  and  Burke  have  been  compared,  intellectually, 

'  rhey  are,  also,  similar  in  their  ^rose  style  in  this  - 

i   that  ooi  ency  of  statement  must  at  all  hazards  be  secured, 

[with  them,  expression  ia  for  impression. 

It  is  intersting  and  also  a  matter  of  justice 
to  note  in  this  connection,  that  in  the  wider  sense 
of  the  word,  Burke's  style  had  a  depree  of  literary 
quality.  His  scrupulous  care  in  the  composition  of 

vhis  writings  is  v.ell  known, 

3o  literary,  indeed,  were  his  speeches  that  the 
indifference  of  the  members  of  Parliament  at  their 
delivery  is  thus  explained,  'Ve  are  told  that  they 
,  read  better  than  they  sounded.   The  early  attractions 
of  literature  for  him  are  a  matter  of  history  to  the 
extent  that  he  seriously  proposed  to  make  it  his  sphere 
of  activity  in  life.   His  fondness  for  reading  was 
intense,  and  the  information  he  gathered  was  of  such 
extent  as  to  qualify  him  for  the  compilation  of  The 
•;  Annual  ?.ef  ister.  He  spoke  of  Spenser  and  the  later 
poets  with  the  freedom  of  intimate  friendship.   His 
nefleot  of  uresoribod  study  while  at  Trinity  for  the 
more  pleasing  pursuits  of  letters  is  not  questioned, 
and  oven  at  the  Temple  in  the  nominal  study  of  the 
law,  he  was  really  engaged  in  storing  his  mind  with 
useful  information  outside  of  Difests  and  Commentaries, 
In  happy  connection  with  all  this  is  the  account  that 
we  have  of  his  litcrnry  associates.   At  the  famous 
Turk's  Head,  he  was  one  of  the  habitual  ^uests,   with 
Robertson,  the  historian,  and  Gartiok,  the  actor  he 
was  intiraoto.   He  knew  Gibbon  and  .'Reynolds,  Goldsmith 
and  Johnson,  as  literary  friends  and  helpers,  and  was 
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^♦„«v,ori  to  some  of  them  by  a  passionate  devotion. 
He  never  lef^ the  society  of  these  masters  of  letters 
o^eSrftcr  he  had  formally  abandoned  letters  for  the 

^^^^^^^^si'ScJderiis're-in  his  literary  tastes  and 
nhiiltiea  that  The  Letters  of  Junious,  now  attributed 
?o  Sir  Philip^^ranciB  were  credited  to  him  until  he 
solemnly  avov^ed  that  he  was  not  their  author.   He 
;  pjided  himself  on  basing  his  style  upon  the  best  Ixt- 
erary  models  of  ngland  and  Frmce.   In  ^^f  •  ^^.^J,^^* 
not  the  literary  grace  in  his  prose,  he  had  his  full 
sSare  of  literacy  taste  and  tendency  in  his  nature. 

Had  he  not  abandoned  the  literary  life  proper 
for  a  more  .)Ublio  sohere  and  service,  these  tendencies 
vvould  hav^  been  developed  in  a  f  ^f^f^^i^I^^^irptace 
he  might  have  given  us  epics  and  histories  in  the  place 
of  fiery  pamphlets  on  revolution  and  r.  form. 

He  made  a  deliberate  choice  ^ovvever   in  favor 
of  politics  and  presents  a  prominent  exampxe  i^  ^.n&lish 
Tetters  of  the  author  in  arlioient.   Jnlir^e  Bacon 

^rSn«   'Vhenrver  students  of  char  cter  may  desire  to 
See  tie  embodiment  of  nobility  end  unselfishness  in 
h^an  n  ture;  .vhcncver  students  of  political  science 
Spublic  questions  may  desire  to  see  J^asareo  and 
maxiSs  of  vvide  legislative  reach,  and  whenever  students 
of  -n  lish  otyle  may  desire  to  see  an  examolc  of  im- 
pLsJoied.  nanly.  s?ber  and  Practical  P-^^-^-°°?J,^,° 
no  other  'n   our  literary  annals,  they  mast  f^^^  tneir 
a?tBntion,to  the  writings  of  Burke  -  ^^'^?J^;»^^,'^°^^  ^"^ 
as  ho  pleat-ed  and  sooke  and  v.rote  as  he  thoiu  ht  and 
Shose  separate  presence  in  any  era  is  enough  to  give 
it  perm- nent  renown  in  history. 
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